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AN IMPERIAL OPERA-HOUSE. 


In common with a great and yearly increasing 
number of my musical fellow-countrymen, I feel that 
there is something very important wanting to the 
institutions of my native land in one particular 
direction, and yearn to see the void satisfactorily 
filled up. But I experience considerable difficulty 
in exactly defining the want of which I am vividly 
conscious, and in pointing out the precise means by 
which it may be efficiently dealt with. Of the de- 
scriptive titles ready to hand, and more or less 
familiar to the public, one and all either mean or 
imply more than the lacking thing I have in view, 
which is in the nature of an operatic institution, 
partaking of the characteristics of several eminent 
Continental Opera-houses, and yet differing in more 
than one essential respect from each and all of 
them. ‘National Opera-house’”’ and “ English 
Opera-house,” both suggest limitations and pro- 
hibitions in connection with the ideal innovation I 
should dearly like to see established ona broad and 
firm basis inthis metropolis. The word * National,” 
infers the exclusion from performance of works by 
composers from whom the inestimable privilege of 
being born within the sea-girt precincts of these 
isles has been withheld by inauspicious accident ; 
so, in an even narrower sense, does the adjective 
“English,” which, were its restrictive meaning 
strictly enforced in relation to an operatic establish- 
ment, would have the effect of tabooing therefrom 
the musical chefs-d e@uvres of Scottish, Irish, Welsh 
and Manx genius—not to mention the infrequent 
creations, in the way of lyric drama, emanating from 
the Channel Islands. ‘ Royal Opera-house,” again, 
is a title open to the objection of having no clear or 
special significance in this country, where every 
theatrical tub, whether or not labelled with the 
prefix ‘* Royal, has to stand on its own bottom, and 
where Royalty’s contribution to the working expenses 
ofa theatre is neither more nor less than that of 
society in the stalls, or the proletariat in the gallery 
—namely, the price of its seats. When, ina Prussian, 
Bavarian, Saxon or Wuertembergian town (it need 
not bea capital, for the Prussian Crown, for instance, 
owns theatres in Hanover, Magdeburg, Breslau and 
Kenigsberg, as well as in Berlin), we see 
“ Keenigliches Theater” at the head of a dramatic 
announcement, we know that the establishment 
alluded to is State property, liberally subventioned 
by the Privy Purse, and managed by Government 
officials with high-sounding titles, moderate salaries 
and indefensible: rights to pensions. The word 
“Royal,” prefixed to the proper name of any British 
theatre, by no means implies State support, ex- 





pressed in any more solid form than that above 
indicated; it is ornamental and complimentary, 
and partakes of the character of a polite fiction. 
When the accounts of the Royal Italian Opera have 
failed to balance satisfactorily—a circumstance 
which I am told has occurred at least once within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant—their deficit 
has not been made good by an Exchequer subsidy ; 
nor is the able manager of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, a salaried officer of the British Crown, 
glorified by an honorific predicate, and entitled to 
a retiring pension of £120 per annum, after forty 
years’ assiduous service. It is just possible that 
the prospect of such a reward to lifelong managerial 
activity would not prove a devouring and irresistible 
temptation to Mr. Bancroft—or any other lessee ot 
a “ Royal” London theatre—to justify, in any ot 
the received Continental manners, the claim to 
Crown patronage implied by the predicate that 
ushers in, as it were with courtly formality, the 
name of his house. 

None, therefore, of the appellations above recited 
is exactly suitable to the institution I have for some 
years past been wishfully contemplating with my 
mind’s eye. I do not want an Opera-house that 
shali bar its stage-door against compositions of any 
nationality whatsoever, insisting that the musical 
parent of any lyric drama produced upon its boards 
shall have been born “in that part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions called England,’ situate between the 
Land’s End and Berwick-upon-Tweed. Nor do I 
want an Opera-house branded with a meaningless 
appellation—Royal in nothing but name—and liable 
to all the dismal peripetia hitherto undergone by 
establishments of that class in London. Still less 
is it my purpose to recommend the creation—at a 
vast expense to the nation—of a full-blown State 
Opera-house, organised and regulated after the 
pattern of the Hofoper in Vienna, Berlin, or Munich ; 
that is to say, in such sort as to exclude from its 
management the vivifying elements of enterprise and 
competition. These are innovations which I have 
no desire to see added to the list of partial or total 
failures, in connection with operatic undertakings, 
for which London has of late years earned an un- 
enviable reputation abroad. Let me endeavour to 
explain to the best of my ability what it is that I, 
and many music-lovers who share my views, do 
want. 

Everything, in the first place, must have a name; 
and so, for want of a better, I have given to my 
desideratum that which will be found at the head of 
this paper. Great Britain is an empire; our 
Sovereign is an Empress; therefore, and more par- 
ticularly because the term ‘“ Imperial” possesses a 
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larger and more comprehensive significance than 
* Royal,” I want an “Imperial Opera-house.” 1 
want it to be English; but only to this extent—that 
all its performances shall be given in the vernacular, 
and that its executive artists, as far as may be com- 
patible with efficient interpretation, shall be British 
born. All the objections that may be raised to the 
English language, from the vocalist and librettist 
points of view—of which I may claim to be 
thoroughly cognizant in both those capacities—are 
as naught in comparison with the paramount con- 
sideration that, inthis country, it is “* understanded 
of the people,” which is not the case with the 
more euphonious idiom of Italy, or with the more 
plastic tongue of the Fatherland. I leave French 
out of the question, as it has never been even 
temporarily acclimatised here in connection with 
operatic libretti. But Italian, in this regard, 
acquired rights of denization upon London soil 
ever so many years ago; and German has of late 
made more than one energetic effort to effect a firm 
lodgment within the enceinte of our great metro- 
politan Opera-houses. Now, Italian opera, in my 
opinion, is on its last legs in this country. For 
some considerable time past it has recurred 
annually, to the severe pecuniary loss of its 
impresarii, and is about to do so again this year; 
but, as an institution—as an integral element of 
the splendour, luxury and entertainment of the 
London season—it is played out, broken down, 
moribund. But for one or two supreme vocalists, 
whom society will hear wherever they sing, and 
who staunchly stick to the old Italian ship that has 
carried them to a haven of wealth, Italian opera— 
that is to say, opera exclusively sung,in Italian— 
would have vanished for ever from London boards 
shortly after the death of Mr. Frederick Gye. That 
it will do so as soon as Adelina Patti shall no 
longer find it worth her while tofigure amongst the 
Covent Garden announcements, I feel convinced. 
Symptoms of approaching dissolution are making 
themselves even more manifest this season than 
heretofore; and, in all probability, the practically 
obsolete old institution will die a natural death in 
the course of the approaching summer. 

In the second place I want the Imperial Opera- 
house to be open nightly all the year round, 
excepting on Sundays, and during the months of 
August and September, when the well-to-do classes 
are for the most part out of town, and artists, being 
no less subject to lassitude and the oppressiveness 
of the solstice than their admirers, require rest and 
change of air. Five millions of Londoners can and 
will readily provide two hundred and sixty abundant 
audiences to an Opera-house every year, if enter- 
tainments of indisputable excellence be offered to 
them upon a reasonable scale ofcharges. Theatre- 
going is now a much more general practice in this 
metropolis than it was formerly—even ten years 
ago; it is become a habit of English every-day life, 
instead of the exceptional luxury it used to be, and 
well-managed theatres are at present amongst the 
most remunerative enterprises afloat. Large Opera- 
houses fill nightly for as many as three hundred and 


twenty evenings of the year in Continental cities not 
one-fourth the size of London, such as Vienna and 
Berlin, the populations of which are not one whit 
fonder of music than is that of the British capital, 
That they do so is attributable to the circumstance 
that the pecuniary support they receive from the 
State enables them to give thoroughly good all. 
round performances (at prices that are not prohibj- 
tive to any class of society) of from sixty to eighty 
operas per annum, illuminated from time to time by 
the rays of a migratory “star,” as well as to pro- 
duce three orfour salient operatic novelties yearly in 
a highly efficient manner. They do not rely upon 
individual celebrities to attract audiences, but are 
careful to fill every part in their cast satisfactorily, 
to engage admirable orchestras, and to vary their 
entertainments with judicious frequency, instead of 
wearing out public patience with “long runs.” 

In order that similar results may be attainable to 
the Imperial Opera-house I should wish, in the third 
place, to see it handsomely subventioned out 
of the public purse and placed under the super. 
vision of the best man who could be found 
to fill the important post of manager or State 
Intendant, and who should be remunerated for his 
services either by a handsome salary—say £2,000a 
year—or by a small percentage on the gross 
takings of the theatre during its ten months’ 
season. If it could be made worth Carl Rosa’s 
while to accept such a position, the success of the 
undertaking -would be ensured; or Hans Richter, 
whose musical qualifications and theatrical ex- 
perience surpassingly qualify him for the direction 
of a first-class Opera-house, might, perhaps, be 
induced to give up his cottage at Waehring, transfer 
his household gods en permanence to St. John’s 
Wood, and take charge of the new institution—in 
which case the Imperial Opera-house would 
flourish under the régime of the most capable and 
accomplished Kapellmeister in Europe. I think 
that a country so infinitely wealthier than Austria 
or Prussia as is Great Britain can well afford to 
spend fifty thousand a year upon an establishment 
cognate to those upon which the Sovereigns of the 
realms in question lay out thirty thousand a year 
each; it being always understood, as a national 
justification of the expenditure in question, that 
the Imperial -Opera-house shall afford to con- 
temporary English composers especial facilities for 
introducing their works to public cognizance, and 
that it shall serve as a State instrument for the 
encouragement of native talent, executive as well 
as creative. I would even go so far as to say that 
it should give the preference to English works 
whenever a question might arise with respect to the 
expediency of first producing a foreign or a native 
novelty. It should pay its composers by tantiémes, 
and engageits artists for long terms, upon condi- 
tions sufficiently liberal to render it humanly 
possible—if not probable—that they would serve 
it loyally, and take its interests to heart. Part of 
its annual subvention should be devoted to the 
acquisition of scenery and properties, so that 
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position to set and mount, at twelve hours’ notice, 
a jJarge number of “ Répertoire-Operas ;”’ the rest 
of the subsidy should be employed in _ supple- 
menting, when necessary, the salaries of the 
regular artistic staff, and in defraying the extrava- 
gance of an occasional “ star.” 

The chief purpose of the subvention—and, indeed, 
the main object of the whole project I have roughly 
outlined above—is, in my opinion, to enable the 
management of an absolutely first-class Opera-house 
to offer the public largely varied entertainments of 
uniform excellence at ordinary theatre prices, 
ranging between a maximum of ten shillings and a 
minimum of one shilling per individual seat. This 
tariff is higher than that of the two best Continental 
Opera-houses with which I am acquainted, namely, 
Vienna and Berlin ; but it is not too high for London, 
where seven or eight popular theatres are crammed 
nightly at those figures, although the quid pro quo 
at some of them, in the way of acting, singing, &c., 
leaves much to be desired. Five-and-twenty shillings 
for a stall and the “ star” system go hand-in-hand. 
Both are impositions, to which the London musical 
public, far more discriminating than of old, and 
knowing full well what it wants, will not long con- 
tinue to submit. Such a price is demoralising to 
the audience and to the stellar personage whose 
engagement upon exorbitant terms is put forward as 
itsjustification ; it is a premium to wealthy ignorance 
and snobbish ostentation—a prohibition to musical 
intelligence and artistic culture, too frequently asso- 
ciated with modest means. Jmpresarii may not be able 
tomaketwo ends meet without charging it, because 
of the ‘star’? system; wherefore, in the material 
and artistic interest of the public, I desire to see the 
“ star’? system abolished in this country (as it has 
been to all intents and purposes in Germany and 
Italy) through the instrumentality of a subventioned 
National institution, conducted upon the principle 
of high level efficiency, not of individual excellence 
contrasted with a many-headed conglomerate of 
incapacities. I admit that a cheap Opera-house 
could not be kept open, paying its way to a cer- 
tainty, all the year round without State assistance, 
or its equivalent in voluntary subscriptions; of 
which the public has heard more than enough lately 
in ve the Royal College of Music. Hence my desire 
that the indispensable subsidy should be granted by 
the Legislature for the achievement of so very 
desirable an object as the one I have attempted to 
indicate. The State in this country does little 
enough for art or for public amusement, goodness 
knows, compared with what is done in foreign parts. 
Out of a national expenditure of between eighty and 
ninety millions sterling per annum, such a flea-bite 
as fifty thousand pounds a year might well be spared 
to organise a recreative institution that has long 
been wanting in the mightiest, richest and most 
populous city the world ever saw—to fill up a hiatus 
with which we are constantly reproached by the 
Musicians and writers of other lands—and to open 
out a wide, glorious and profitable field of activity 
to British operatic composers, present and to come. 
Where is the musicianly M.P., who will ‘persuade 
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the House of Commons, during the session of 

to call into existence an “ Imperial Opera-house,” 
State-subventioned and administered. I pause for 
a reply ! 


WILLiAM Beatty-KIncsTon. 


UNEARNED FAME. 
(SECOND PAPER.) 

Dr. Bussy, in his “ Musical Anecdotes,” applies 
a curious undesigned confirmation of the statement 
ot the grandson of Baildon, in an anecdote which 
helps to prove that Carter was not troubled very 
much by what Dr. Johnson would call “ conscientious 
scrupulosity.” He says, “ Carter, well known as 
the composer of the Rival Candidates, the Milesian, 
and a variety of popular ballads, either from im- 
providence or the lack of industry, was often in- 
volved in financial embarrassments. On one of 
these occasions he was driven to, what may be 
called a Chattertonian manceuvre. Having ran- 
sacked his own manuscript compositions, without 
finding one that would produce a single guinea at 
the music-shops, he resolved to adopt the following 
expedient. Well acquainted with the character of 
Handel’s musical handwriting, and, imitating as 
closely as he could the style and manner of the 
great German, he produced a piece, which so 
thoroughly deceived a music-seller, that he did not 
hesitate to give twenty guineas for it, and the 
deception passed so well with the musical world, 
that the purchaser soon became a gainer by the 
bargain.” 

The anecdote is told with due consideration and 
tenderness, but it does not lessen the fact that the 
“Chattertonian manceuvre’* was an impudent 
forgery. The man who would perpetrate such a 
deed is quite as likely to appropriate another man’s 
work, and give it to the world as his own. The 
statement made by Mr. Williams concerning the 
right of his grandfather to be considered as the true 
author of the music of “‘O Nanny” is therefore 
entitled to respect, as being at all events not im- 
possible, or inconsistent with the character of the 
reputed composer. That there have been un- 
scrupulous persons who have not hesitated to affix 
their names to work they were never at the pains 
to achieve, is well known. The “ Requiem” of 
Mozart was written to the order of Count Walsegg, 
of Stuppach. The composer was to have a certain 
sum of money, conditionally on the work being 
delivered by a certain time, and the name of the 
person who gave the commission was never to be 
mentioned. The Count was in the habit of copying 
out compositions so made, and writing upon his copy 
‘“Composta dal Conte Walsegg.’”’ This was written 
uponthetranscript of Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem.” Thestory 
has been told in a variety of ways all more or less 
intended to augment the density of the veil of mys- 
tery with which it has been surrounded by folks of 
poetical imagination, but the gist of the whole 
matter rests in the fact that Count Walsegg desired 
to pose before the world as a musical genius, and 
when his design was discovered he assumed the 
lofty air of a Jeremy Diddler and threatened ‘an 
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action at law against poor Mozart’s widow. He was 
appeased in a manner which especially commended 
itself to him, namely, by the present of one or two 
unpublished manuscripts of the deceased composer. 
Perhaps the copies, if they exist, have got “* Com- 
posta dal Conte Walsegg ” written upon them. 

It is strongly suspected that other noble patrons 
of the art have done similar things. An Italian 
Count who also figured occasionally as a composer 
is, not without reason, assumed to have detained a 
box full of compositions, including a complete opera 
written by Balfe, in order that he might make copy- 
ing stand instead of the labour and trouble of 
composing. But such an outcry was made about 
the matter as to render the venture a dangerous 
one. 

The first ten pounds Balfe earned was for com- 
posing the music to an opera to which another man 
put his name. Balfe would never disclose the name, 
but was wont to relate with glee how he spent the 
money. In days gone by, when personal examination 
was not insisted upon to the extent it is at present, 
many men obtained degrees in music from the uni- 
versities by means of an exercise which exhibited 
powers of transcription rather than of invention. 

In the present day there are numbers of men 
figuring before the world as graduates in music of 
universities which never had the faculty of granting 
musical degrees. They have passed no examination, 
or even visited the place whence their so-called 
degrees emanate. Their “honours” have been 
given in absentia on payment of a stipulated sum 
and the diplomas have been manufactured in some 
back garret in the suburbs of London. The holders 
of these diplomas have gained unearned fame in a 
manner which is doubtless gratifying to their am- 
bition, but which 1s distinctly discreditable not only 
to themselves, but to the art which they degrade by 
their degrees. 

In my last paper it was shown how that Boyce 
had gained fame for an anthem he had not com- 
posed. There is another notable instance of the 
authorship of an anthem having been assigned 
incorrectly. Those who know the collection 
of Church music made by Dr. Boyce, 
will probably remember “O Lord the maker of 
all things,” which is said to have been written 
by Henry the Eighth. The real composer 
was William Mundy. The words were taken from 
the King’s Primer, andthe English translation may 
possibly be the work of the “Defender of the 
Faith.” The King was a skilful musician, and 
Hawkins prints a Motett for three voices, ‘‘ Quam 
pulchre es,” the music of which is not of the same 
character as Mundy’s Anthem. There is a song 
called, ‘“‘ Pastyme with good company,” which was 
written by “his grace.” The collection called 
“Deuteromelia; or the second part of Music's 
Melodie; or the Melodious Musick of Pleasant 
Roundelaies; K. H. Mirth, or Freeman’s Songs, 
and such delightful catches. Qui canere potest 
canat. Catch that catch can. Ué melos, sic cor 
melos afficit et reficit. London: Printed for Thomas 
Adams, dwelling in Paule’s Churehyard, at the 
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signe of the White Lion, 1609,” is also supposed 
to enshrine some of Henry’s compositions, or atal} 
events those that were favourites with him. 

The letters, K. H., are assumed to mean King 
Henry. John Playford, who printed some of the 
pieces out of this collection, in 1667, in his “Catch 
that catch can, or the Musical Companion,” 
among others the song “ Of ail the brave birds that 
ever I see,” mistook the meaning of the words, 
‘*Freeman’s songs,” and names the above men. 
tioned piece as by one “ Freeman,” for whom he 
finds a Christian name beginning with the letter 
“N.” The error has been repeated ever since, 
when the piece has been reprinted, some judicious 
editors going further than Playford, and supplying 
the remaining letters of the Christian name either 
as Nicolas or as Nathaniel, according to their 
fancy. In the later publications by Playford, with 
the same title, is the song, ‘* Mad Tom,” which is 
often sung by bass singers in the present day, and 
supposed from his assertion to be the work ot 
Henry Purcell. It was written for one of the 
Gray’s Inn Masques, by John Cooper, who called 
himself Giovanni Coperario. 

Another instance of a “ pen-name” being handed 
down to posterity attached to a popular composi- 
tion may be found in the case of Dr. John 
Hutchinson, who contributed several glees and 
other pieces to Warren’s Collection, under the 
assumed name of “ Francis Ireland.” An ingenious 
American writer in a work called “ Biographical 
Sketches of Musical Composers,” gives a circum- 
stantial account of “Ireland,” whom by the 
way he calls “ Frederick,’’ and quotes a list of his 
glees, &c., which is correct enough. As the name 
of the editor is German it is not unlikely that the 
facts were produced in the way his countryman is 
said to have evolved a picture of the Elephant. 

It is admitted that Dr. Hutchinson was Ireland, 
and it is supposed that he was also “ Scotland” 
whose one piece “ Lightly tread ” is still a favourite 
with singers of moderate pretensions. There is a 
duet set to the words “ Time fly with greater speed 
away, add feathers to thy wings,” by one “ J. Eng- 
land,” the style is not unlike that of Hutchinson’s 
admitted works. It may have been his humour to 
have spread himself over all the nationalities, and 
to disguise the incidents of his life, for little or 
nothing is known about him, and few think or care 
to think how much of the pleasure they have derived 
from the works of the supposed England, Ireland, 
or Scotland is really due to Hutchinson. It is not 
often that musicians are modest enough to desire to 
conceal their names or their efforts when they have 
a chance of making both or either fairly known. 
There have been instances where certain composi- 
tions have been forced into popularity by the com- 
poser himself, who has one name for the public and 
another for the publisher. By this means one ca 
ingeniously evade the charge of unduly favouring 
the works of a particular writer. The veteran John 
Hatton, the inventor of the English part-song, 
knowing how much his countrymen preferred the 
music of a foreigner before that of an Englishman, 
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published some of his earliest and most beautiful 
songs under the name of “ Czapék.” which is the 
Hungarian equivalent for his own name, as it means 
“one with the Hat on.” It is a common thing for 
singers to Italianise their names for a like reason, 
and as Nevada, Sartorius, Bruno, and Guglielmi, 
Snow, Taylor, Brown, and Williams gain reputa- 
tions which are not in all instances unearned. 

There is a large amount of work by those whom 
Carlyle calls ‘concealed scribes,” and Kingsley 
distinguished by the title of ‘‘ hidden mysteries ’— 
men who are never clever enough to command a 
place in the front rank for their own avowed work, 
but who are useful to those who, having earned a 
good name, are unequal to the accomplishment of 
all the tasks that they are called upon to do. 
Numbers of orchestral works have been scored by 
the “small unknown ” who enjoy none of the solid 
gratification which accompanies artistic success. 
The commercial morality which excuses this sort of 
practice is fully recognised. The names of those 
who have credit for doing certain work are not 
always those who do the work. Engravers, artists, 
sculptors and others employ “ devils’? who work 
according to a given design, leaving their employers 
to “invest the work with artistic merit,” if it has 
not already got it. In literature much the same 
system has been observed. Dr. Pepusch, who had 
the credit of being a very learned musician, was sup- 
posed to have been greatly helped in his work by 
Jack James, one of the best organists of his time, 
and an elegant classical scholar. He was very shy 
of the society of those who should have been his 
equals in rank. He never cared for the company of 
those who would have welcomed him for his intel- 
lectual acquirements. He delighted in low asso- 
ciations, and was never so happy as when he was 
surrounded by a crowd of tradesmen, boatmen, 
butchers, slaughtermen, labourers and idlers. He 
played | for their amusement on the organ which 
was erected in the public-house they patronised, 
seated with his shirt-sleeves tucked up, and 
having a long pipe in his mouth, extemporising 
the most brilliant and masterly variations upon some 
common song proposed by the company. When- 
ever he could be induced to give a performance in 
some place which could be visited by reputable 
people, the great masters of music of the time, such 
as Dr. Greene, Geminiani, Rosengrave, Dr. Pepusch, 
and Dr. Boyce were often among the audience, 
listening with delight and admiration to his playing. 
On one occasion Handel was passing through a 
street with a friend, and hearing strains of music 
coming from a low public-house, he said, “ Ha! 
te tevil, dat must be Jack James!” They entered 
the house, were shown upstairs, and beheld Jack in 
all his glory, amid the whole canaille of the neigh- 
bourhood. The few of his compositions to which 
he put his name are excellent. He wrote a number 
of pieces which other musicians signed, and gained 
fame unearned. He died in 1745, and was followed 
to the grave by a number of musicians, who sang a 
hymn of his composition over his remains. Sir 
John Hawkins speaks of him in somewhat con- 





temptuous terms, and furnishes a short account of 
him by saying “ that he left a son, who now rows a 
sculler on the Thames.” Burney does not even 
mention his name. 

James was only one out of a number of instances 
of clever men who are content tosink their own 
individuality and to labour for others. When it was 
asserted that Scribe and Dumas were enabled to 
turn out the extraordinary number of good pieces 
and interesting novels by means of the number of 
their employés, many who read the statement thought 
how much they would like to be acquainted with 
the individual work of those whose genius helped 
only a combination. The readers of this paper will 
share the writer’s curiosity to know how much of 
the fame of the two clever French authors was really 
due to their own merits. There are experts who 
have made a study of the style of certain writers, 
and can tell by the mode of expression or the turn 
of thought to what extent help has been given by 
other hands in certain matters. For example, it is 
known that Boieldieu was helped in the composition 
of the overture to La Dame Blanche by his two pupils, 
Adolph Adam and Théodore Labarre. Although 
the overture, strict in form, seems to be the work of 
one hand and of one mind, it is asserted that the 
‘Andante ” alone is the work of Boieldieu. The over- 
ture is very popular in England, and its popularity 
bears witness to the truth of the proverb, that ‘a 
threefold cord is not easily broken.” 

The instances where the authorship of a certain 
work is ascribed to a person whose proclivities were 
of a totally opposite nature to its character are not 
many. The most notable case is that of ‘ The 
London Jest-book,” said to have been written or 
compiled by Joe Miller, for the simple reason that 
he was the last person in the world either to make 
ajoke or to see the point of one when made. Other 
jokers have gained credit for the authorship of 
pieces that they have simply helped to preserve by 
quotation. There is one song, “Little Bingo,” 
beginning ‘A farmer’s dog leaped over the style, 
and his name was little Bingo,’’ which is accepted 
as the coinage of the brain of the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham, the author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” He only quoted it. The song was 
printed on a single sheet with the music “as sung 
by Mr. Swords at the Theatre Royal, in the Hay- 
market.” Mr. Swords died in 1788, the year in 
which Barham was born. 

There have been writers anxious to shift the re- 
sponsibility of their own productions on to the 
shoulders of others. Sir Walter Scott wrote the 
poetical headings to many of the chapters in certain 
of his novels, and signed them as coming from 
some “Old Play.” The appositeness of the quota- 
tions is most remarkable, and more than one critic 
asked for further particulars of the supposed 
authors, which of course were never supplied. 
“The great unknown” who could conceal his own 
identity for a time could also refrain from entering 
into details concerning writers who never existed. 

If the Emperor Joseph, who knew Mozart, could 
after hearing his Seraglio, express his wonder “ that 
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such great things could come out of such a little 
head,” it is not to be considered singular that less 
fortunate persons should occasionally go farther and 
actually deny that a man had written his own works. 
Many people who knew Dickens as a newspaper 
reporter only, could not be brought to believe that 
he was the author of the “ Sketches by Boz,” much 
less the “* Pickwick Papers.” 

The songs ofCharles Dibdin were publicly stated to 
be the work of some one else—Bickerstaffe—chiefly 
on the ground that it was impossible that a man 
who had never received what is called ‘a liberal 
education,” could have written them. Dibdin’s life 
and character were pretty well known, and it was 
held to be a wonderful thing that he should have 


been able to write at all. He alludes to the. 


charges made against his reputation in the 
“Preface” to the second volume of _ his 
“Collection of Songs” published by himself in 
1792. The whole preface is very racy, virulent, un- 
grammatical, though forcible, and it contains what 
Mrs. Malaprop would call a “‘ nice derangement of 
epitaphs.” It is feared that it did him no good. 
He had taken a place opposite Beaufort buildings 
in the Strand, on or near the site of Exeter Hall, and 
here he gave his variety entertainments in the 
theatre which he called the “Sans Souci.” He had 
hoped to retrieve his wasted fortunes by what was 
then a new design, but his want of success gave 
rise to the following epigram :— 
‘** What more conviction need there be, 
That Dibdin’s plan will do, 
Since now we find him ‘ Sans Souci,’ 
Who late was sans six-sous.”’ 


His struggles did not bring him any great pecuniary 
reward, but the detractions of his enemies were 
silenced, and posterity is willing to admit that his 
talents did not meet with “ unearned fame.” 


W. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 


MUSIC IN BELGIUM. 
By S. Mazzocatl, 

THERE are three different kinds of operas, viz.: a. 
Operas that one writes to give vent to one’s own artistic 
and dramatic feelings; b. Operas that one writes to get a 
living ; ¢. Operas that one writes because one must show 
that he is able to write operas. By looking at the poem 
it is very easy to know tg what kind a given melodramatic 
composition belongs. Poemsofthe first class have something 
striking and wild about them, and Dr. Johnson would say 
that we are bound to find out their meaning, not in their 
words, but in their author's brain; poems of the second 
class are plain, good-natured, common-place works with a 
dash of electric light and caparisoned horses, just to suit 
the taste of ‘‘ our fellow-creatures;” poems of the third- 
class are amorphous lumps of melodramatic stuff, made up 
with shavings and shearings gathered in the workshop of 
a “libretto-maker.” Pedro de Zalamea, the new opera 
by M. Benjamin Godard, whom, we are told, we must 
take as the leader of the rising composers in France, be- 
longs unmistakably to the operas of classc. The plot, whose 
main lines are borrowed of the Spanish Calderon, may be 
related in a very few words. A young man runs away 








with the daughter of an Alcade; upon being dis. 
covered by the offended parent, a dilemma is offered to 
the lover: he must either marry the young girl or be sen- 
tenced todeath. The lover chooses to die rather than 
give his title to the daughter of a plebian; whereupon 
the scaffold is built, and things would go very badly with 
him were not Philip II. to come on the stage, who, forth- 
with giving a title of nobility to the Alcade, removes all 
the obstacles, and the couple are married amidst uni- 
versal glee. M. Godard showed as little discrimination in 
setting to music this poem as the managers of the theatre 
of Antwerp in opening the doors to M. Godard’s opera, 
Musically speaking, the work has some claims to the 
attention of the audience, and there is in it a fair promise 
of future excellence ; but charity must begin at home, and 
there isin Belgium so much native talent that deserves 
to be encouraged that it is quite superfluous for Antwerp 
to choose to help on a foreign composer. Masterpieces 
have no nationality, they belong to the intellectual world 
at large, but each nation is bound to be the careful nurse 
of her own sons when they take the first steps. 

The following operas are announced to have been 
finished, or to be in a good way to completion :—Reyer’s 
Salambo, Gevaert’s Pertinax, Empereur d’Orient, Gustave 
Huberti’s Tanchelyn and Bloemardinne, two Flemish 
operas on words by Emmanuel Hiel, the elegant and 
inspired Flemish poet; another opera whose title is still 
unknown, has been accepted for performance during the 
next winter at La Monnaie Theatre; its author is M. 
Franz Servais, the son of the great violoncellist, and the 
god-son of Herr Liszt, and it has transpired that the work 
had the good chance of suiting the considerably different 
taste of the illustrious pianist and of the business-like 
managers of La Monnaie, a rare chance indeed. Sigurd 
continues to keep up the interest of the audience, and from 
the several towns of Belgium amateurs, headed by their 
bourgmestre, come in troops of one hundred and two 
hundred to witness the performances. There is something 
funny in these artistic pilgrimages, yet it is pleasing to see 
in what high respect music is held by the intelligent 
Belgians. Madame Albani has been engaged for few per- 
formances, and almost all the places have already been 
secured. This most distinguished artist will besheard in 
Rigoletto, Traviata, Faust and Mephistopheles. 

During the last months several concerts worthy of note 
have been given in Bruxelles. At the ‘ Conservatoire,” 
M. Gevaert has devoted an entire programme to works of 
modern composers recently dead. For the first time 
Berlioz, Wagner and Raff have been admitted, and not 
without discrimination, amongst the few great composers 
whose works can stand out as examples to the musical 
student.” The selection was Berlioz’s Mort d’Orphélie 
and Carnaval Romain, Wagner’s spinner chorus in Der 
Fliegende Hollinder, prelude of Lohengrin and Faust 
overture, Raff’s Im Walde. All of these compositions 
received an all but faultless rendering by the chorus and 
orchestra of the “ Conservatoire ” and full justice by the 
intelligent audience that crammed the large hall to the 
doors. Herr August Wilhelmy, in co-operation with an 
insignificant pianist who calls himself a pupil of Hans de 
Bilow, gave a Concert at the “Salle de la Grande 
Harmme,” and achieved an immense success of virtuosity 
in his arrangements of Paganini’s Suite Italienne. 
Wagner’s Parsifal, and Liszt’s Alla Ungherese. Though 
we have unbounded admiration for the technical skill and 
for the powerful and clever reading of this light kind 
of composition as shown by Wilhelmy, we cannot but 
regret that the artist does not more often take up works 
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a - 
having stronger claims and making a more effectual 
appeal to his natural gifts and rare acquirements as an 
interpreter and a performer, The ‘Union Instru- 
mentale’ has gone through its series of four Monday 
Concerts, of which each programme was successively 
devoted to Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, and Brahms. 
M. Alphonse Mailly, the leader of Belgian organists, and 
his school, have opened a series of Saturday organ Con- 
certs wherein music of the old and modern masters is 
to be heard as weli-rendered as it can be. 

The ‘‘Concerts Populaires de Musique Classique,” 
under the direction of Joseph Dupont, have already 
reached their nineteenth season, and this year they have 
left the “Alhambra” and chosen the larger and more 
elegant hall of “la Monnaie.”’ The first of the nine- 
teenth series took place on January 13th, when Meyer- 
beers’s music to Struensée, and Max Bruch’s violin 
concerto, played by M. Franz Ondriceck, formed the most 
important part of the programme, modern Belgian com- 
posers being represented only by a symphonic poem 
“Les adieux,” by Erasme Raway, who will still continue 
to be better known:and more appreciated here and abroad 
for his “Scenes Hindoues” than for this symphonic 
poem, that courts too much the style of Liszt. 

The second Concert, which is over just now, proved a 
perfect triumph to an English artist, Mr. D’Albert. This 
young artist, whom the Germans call Tausig redivivus, and 
whom they rank amongst born-in-Germany and of German 
bringing-up pianists, has already and most deservedly 
acquired a prominent place amongst modern pianists, 
and there is not to say whether, within a very few years, 
he shall not hold the indisputable position now held by 
Rubinstein. We had occasion to follow the way up of 
D’Albert from the time he played, four years ago, at a 
Students’ Concert in St. James’s Hall, and we can say that 
his progress has been great and uninterrupted. To-day he 
played Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor with so much 
power, breadth of style, and perfect freedom from vulgar 
tricks and scholastic artifices, that we wondered whether 
it was not a consummate artist instead of nearly a 
beginner who presided at the piano. In addition to Rubin- 
stein’s concerto—which we can hardly say to have been 
a good choice—D’Albert played Chopin’s nocturne in C 
minor and valse in B flat, and Liszt’s nocturne and two 
thapsodies, showing a decided improvement in delicacy 
and truth of expression dealing with the compositions of 
the sweet Polish composer—which last year he interpreted 
with exceeding nervousness; and showing excellent 
mechanical skill in the less valuable inspirations of Liszt. 
The orchestra accompanied the pianist in an able manner 
and gave, without the slightest hitch, and much dignity, 
the never-sufficiently-heard symphony in D major of 
Beethoven. 





NewspaPER enterprise apparently will never cease, 
nor will its scope ever be confined to narrow limits. 
We see advertised The Gem: the Musical Herald, a 
publication whereof the needy may possess one 
copy post free, for a penny; or by paying an annual 
subscription of one shilling, may obtain two copies 
per month. This, from external evidence, is ‘* The 
Organ for the Musical Profession.” 


Mr. Aucustus Harris entertained 3,000 poor 
children at Drury Lane on the 7th inst., when 
Cinderella was performed to a running accompani- 
ment of infantile cheers. Every boy and every 
girl had a bath bun and an orange, and all thought 
Mr. Harris the best of good fellows and the liberalest 





of managers. It was a treat to hear the cheers 
when he announced that, owing to the theatre not 
being expansive, concertina-fashion, he could not 
then receive all his bidden guests, but would welcome 
another three or four thousand a week later. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, whotookas keen an interest 
in music and the drama as in military tactics and 
strategy, and who looked after his own Opera-house 
—an institution which he founded expensively, ad- 
ministered thriftily and ruled despotically, and 
which has flourished exceedingly under his Royal 
successors down to the present day—with a watchful 
and discriminating eye, was wont to impart his in- 
structions to the officials entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Berlin Hof-Oper in language charac- 
terised by what we are accustomed to designate 
now-a-days as ‘“‘more than American directness.” 
His successive Intendants-General, Count Zierotin 
and Baron Arnim, had of course to report to him 
from time to time, in writing, upon the state of affairs 
in his theatre, its scenario and internal arrangements, 
the engagement of artists, their qualifications, pre- 
tensions, complaints, &c.; in a word, upon all the 
innumerable details of organisation and administra- 
tion connected with the inner life of an Opera-house. 
Upon these reports (as upon those of his Cabinet 
Ministers and Secretaries of State), the Protestant 
Hero scribbled marginal notes in the quaint ortho- 
graphy peculiar to him, and returned them to the 
Intendants, whom they served as instructions no 
less immutable than the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Here are a few of these Royal ‘ hints,” 
culled from the archives of the Royal Opera-house. 
They will be found pleasingly illustrative of ‘* Old 
Fritz’s” downright way of dealing with theatrical 
artists and employés. 

“ June 13, 1771.—The ballets are too dismal! I 
want something funny; it must not cost anything.” 

“ October 24, 1774.—This is to inform you, in 
answer to your letter of the 23rd, that, as the 
figurante Duguenoy is without doubt the fat dancer 
of whom I have never approved, all you have to do 
is to get rid of her.” 

** October 29, 1774.—In sending back the enclosed 
poem I wish to remark that—as it isno longer the 
custom, either here or in Vienna, to celebrate 
birthdays—I must beg you to spare yourselves the 
expense which might be occasioned to you by the 
serenade you proposed to regale me with on my 
birthday.” 

** May 13, 1775.—In reply to your report of the 
12th, I cannot refrain from informing you that you 
must not permit yourself to believe that I keep 
comedians in Berlin in order that they may make 
debts and swindle the public.” 

“June 30, 1776.—You may tell the singer Mara, 
in reply to the letter she addressed to me (which I 
herewith return), that I pay her to sing, not to 
write.” 

“October 12, 1777.—Your report of yesterday 
announces that the dancer Meroni has arrived in 
Berlin, and you ask me to pay her her wages with- 
out having seen her. What stupidity! Avant tout 
I must see her, to know whether she can dance or 
not.” 

‘‘ May 30, 1778.—The present conjuncture leads 
me to anticipate very serious events; just now we 
cari very well dispense with comic matters, for which 
reason I have abolished the salaries and pensions 
of all the actors of my Frenchtheatre. Your salary 
and pension are included in this measure, and as 
soon as you shall have dismissed all your comedians, 
it will be altogether open to you to devote your 
whole time and attention to your love affairs.” 
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Has the honour to announce that he will give his 


FAREWELL RECITAL 
THIS SEASON, 
On THURSDAY, FEB. 28th, at Three o’clock, 


On which occasion several of the most successful Compositions he 
has lately played will be included in the Programme. 
* 


Stalls, 10s. 6d. Balcony or Orchestra, 3s. Admission, 1s. 


Tickets to be obtained of STANLEY, LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; and the usual Agents. 


MR. SINCLAIR DUNN’S 
Fourth Annual Concert 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


STEINWAY HALL, on 22nd FEBRUARY, at 8 p.m. 





ArTistes—Madame M. ZIMERI, Miss E. PHILLIS, 
Miss MARGARET GYDE, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, Mons, GOSPODIN SUBIMOFF. 
ConpucTors— 
Signori SINGI CARACCIOLO and NAPOLEONE CAVOZZI. 
The Boy Pipers of the Royat CaLspon1an AsyLum will perform, 


Admission—5s., 3s., and 1s. 





AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Agents for the Salevof Tickets for 


Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Richter Orchestral Concerts. Royal Albert Hall Concerts, 
Hy. Leslie’s Choir. Mr," Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert, 

Irish Festival Concert. 

Opera and Floral Hall Concerts. Sacred Harmonic Concerts, 
London Ballad Concerts. Pianoforte Recitals. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels. And all Entertainments in London, 


West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Tickets sent on receipt of Cheques, Post Office Orders or Stamps, to 


AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London. 
OrFricE OPEN FROM I0 TILL 7. 


Madame Patey’s Autumn Tour. 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER & NOVEMBER. 





¢ Miss ANNA WILLIAMS and 
(Miss ADA PATTERSON. 
Madame PATEY. 
Mr. SIDNEY TOWER. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Signor TITO MATTEI. 


Soprani . 


Contralto.. 
Tenor 

Bass 

Solo Pianist 


All communications respecting engagements for Oratorio Perfot- 
mances or Miscellaneous Concerts to be addressed to Mr. Patey, 
44, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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Ir does not follow that because a manager brings 
out an opera he is therefore its friend, and for a case 
in point reference might be made to the production 
of Colomba at Hamburgh. No doubt it was a good 
thing for Mr. A. C. Mackenzie that his work should 
appear upon a German stage, and he is probably 
satisfied so far. But, if reports be true—and they 
substantially agree—nothing could have been worse 
than the mounting of the opera, in which, obviously, 
Herr Pollini had no faith at all. ‘ I am very sorry,” 
said some one on hearing a tale of distress. 
“Are you sorry to the value of a sovereign?” 
demanded his interlocutor. Measured by the same 
standard, Herr Pollini’s regard for Colomba was 
so slight that we wonder he presented the opera at 
all. No money was spent upon it, and the story 
with its music had to contend, not only against 
German indifference to English art, but the depres- 
sing effect of a slovenly mise-en-scéne. Colomba 
will fare better, we trust, at Cologne, but in the 
future our composers—who will soon be masters of 
the situation, since German art is drying up— 
should take care to stipulate for a proper represen- 
tation of their works. The friendship of a foreign 
manager who will fling an opera on his stage any 
how is about as valuable as the kiss of Judas. 


Ir is pleasant to observe many signs indicative of 
the fact that our Scottish neighbours, or, at all 
events, many of them, are willing to let religion and 
art, so long divorced, come together again. The 
movement will go on with increasing speed, because 
each step will more fully show that there is really 
nothing to fear, and that a man may so cultivate 
holiness and beauty as to live in the ‘ beauty of 
holiness.” We have now to record that at a 
Christmas Service in the High Church, Kilmarnock, 
the Rev. J. Macgregor, M.A., presiding, several im- 
portant compositions were performed, among them 
Henry Gadsby’s anthem, “ Rejoice greatiy,” and 
two anthems be the organist, Mr. W. H. Dixon, 
respectively entitled, “‘ Sing we merrily unto God,’ 
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and “ Glory to God,” and a work of the same class, 
“The morning stars sang together,” by Dr. Stainer. 
Insofar as Mr. Dixon was able to promote this 
refreshing and artistic Christmas service, he de- 
serves well of Kilmarnock and for that matter, all 
Scotland, because our fellow subjects north of the 
Tweed may be assured that the art of music will 
never flourish among them till it find a home in the 
temples of religion. Its recent great advance in 
England is mainly due to the fact that Sunday after 
Sunday, in church and chapel alike, music of a 
high class is presented for the better culture of its 
hearers as well as to “ the praise and glory of God.” 


MaDAME VIARD-Louis, who must be a most 
“plucky” lady, has set herself a formidable task. 
She proposes to perform all Beethoven’s works for 
the pianoforte, whether the instrument be employed 
alone or with others, and the first concert of the 
opening series, was actually given in Prince’s Hall 
on the 5th inst. What the enterprise implies, 
students of Beethoven do not need telling. So 
heavy are the responsibilities involved, and so com- 
prehensive the skill demanded, that complete success 
willamount to a feat distinctly worthy of special 
record. Englishmen are said to admire courage. 
They like to see a man, or, for that matter, a woman, 
at the head of a forlorn hope, resolute to encounter 
almost insuperable difficulties. Madame Viard- 
Louis is in that position, and lovers of bravery 
might do worse than give her the encouragement 
she needs. 


A WRITER in the Globe has recently amused him- 
self by “ differentiating”—the slang of modern 
philosophy and science is his own—the chorus 
singers from the rest of the creation. We find the 
process amusing if not very instructive. At the 
outset we learn that the chorus singer has “a 
sublime abnegation of self in his face, and a certain 
concentration of energy, a sense of suppressed 
force, in his whole frame, which raises him for the 
time being above his fellow man.” This will be 
news to the subject under analysis, and so will the 
statement that, no matter what he may be “ engaged 
inrendering,” there is ‘‘an air of ‘ No surrender,’ 
of ‘do or die’ about him which thrills the spec- 
tator.” Our scribe goes on to say that “a chorus 
singer approaching the attack of a crescendo passage 
is positively awe-inspiring.” Here he becomes too 
personal. “His manner of opening his mouth,” 
we are told, may not be precisely elegant, and, 
indeed, may be almost tickling when seen in con- 
junction with the other rows of open mouths; but 
all sense of the humourous is suppressed by one 
look of his eyes. No manattempting to open an 
oyster has more fixity of purpose. He makes you 
feel that he isthe man of the situation, and that 
whatever struggles with upper A’s, or encounters 
with lower G’s may be his lot his mind is pre- 
pared.” This is pleasant fooling enough, but the 
comprehensiveness of the modern analytical mind 
impressively appears when we consider that the 
humble chorus singer cannot escape it. He, good 
man, is content to sink his individuality in a crowd, 
without a thought of being awe-inspiring, and un- 
suspicious of need to open his mouth elegantly. 
But no modesty can escape the pressman, and 
henceforth let the chorus singer remember the 
words of Thackeray’s Pleeceman :— 

‘* But there was a hi upon ’im 
Vich per’aps his name is Globe.” 


Havinc done something like good service in 
Presentmg us to Nessler’s Piper of Hamelin, and 





after discharging a more questionable duty in 
introducing us to Mr. Julian Edwards’s Victorian 
and in resuscitating Balfe’s Satanella, the Royal 
English Opera Company have ceased their labours 
for the present at Covent Garden. The members 
of the commonwealth—for such, it is understood, 
was the organic disposition of the Royal English 
Opera Company—have, it seems, parted not only 
on good terms, but with the assurance that the 
early part of next year will witness a renewal of the 
experiment. We have no objection to this; on the 
contrary, Bruce’s spider, and the lesson it taught, 
are incidents which never failed to inspire us with 
a due amount of respect. It is really grateful to 
think that all the units of this Operatic troupe have 
combined to the good end of their own individual 
aggrandisement. Unfortunately the critic, be he 
ever so warm-hearted, has no option but to view the 
matter in two ways—like a man with a squint. 
One eye rests happily on the numismatic result,views 
the players’ bulky pockets with satisfaction, and 
beams happily ; while the other light, casting about 
after a pleasant subject for illumination, tries artistic 
progress and public favourin vain. Certain of the 
performances put forward by the Royal English Opera 
Company drew paying houses; but the remunera- 
tive nights were so oddly assorted that the ae 
of popular taste, re opera, appears to be a hopeless 
one. People who vote Il Trovatore a consummate 
nuisance in the regular Opera season crowd to see 
an indifferent performance of the threadbare work 
in the vernacular—where the ameliorating circum- 
stance comes in we are at a loss to determine. 
Certainly it cannot be that the clearness of the text 
permits the subject to be easily followed, because 
operatic singers might just as well sing in double 
Dutch as in their mother tongue, for all one can see 
to the contrary. Even when a vocalist is gifted 
with a clear delivery, he generally contrives so to 
disfigure it with affectation that all the meaning of 
the text is set adrift. If less attention were paid to 
acoustics—an abstract science—in our educatory 
centres, and more stress were laid upon the beauty 
of a correct elocutionary style it would be better 
for the race of our rising singers. 


CERTAIN favourite English operas could not, of 
course, be given, but had the English Opera Com- 
pany been so minded, they could have produced 
Barnett’s Mountain Sylph, Macfarren’s Charles II., 
or Loder’s Night Dancers for nothing—or for a 
nominal fee; and it is cause for sorrow that the 
intelligent management did not aspire beyond 
the commonplace, save when it launched forth 
venturesomely upon seas unnavigable,with Victorian. 
An English version of Herold’s La Pré aux Clercs, 
promised originally, we believe, in the prospectus, 
would have been highly acceptable. No doubt 
it is difficult to fill the stage of Covent Garden 
Theatre, with a work designed for a smaller house, 
but where Art is the steed and Enterprise is in 
the saddle, much can be done. 


Ba.FeE’s Satanella is a singular example of the old 
school to which it belongs. ‘‘ Keep youreye upon 
your father,” says Mr. Toole, in one ‘of his side- 
splitting assumptions—* and * eg father will pull 
you through!” So with Balfe. He was paternal 
where the shortcomings of Messrs. Falconer and 
Harris were observable, and reliant upon _ his 
capacity for pulling them through. How Herculean 
a task he thereby incurred, can only be understood 
by a full and particular account of the plot, as nar- 
rated by the librettists—a wholesome warning to 
opera-book mongers in the future! Here we have 
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it :—** Having lost his entire fortune at the gaming- 
table on the very eve of his nuptials with the co- 
quettish Princess Stella, Count Rupert retires to 
the Castle of Brockenburg, where, according to the 
legend, one of his ancestors had sold himself to 
the devil, in order to retrieve his ruin.” _[* Re- 
trieve his ruin” is good.] Finding in a book there 
some magic words of evocation, he calls the fiend 
Arimanes, who appears to him attended by 
Satanella, a female demon. Enraged at this daring 
summons of a mortal, the fiend orders Satanella to 
assume the garb ofa page, to enter the service of 
Count Rupert, and toensnare him. Satanella obeys, 
but becomes so enamoured with the Count, 
that obedience is sacrificed for love.” 


Tuat is not bad for a first act: now for the 
second :—‘‘ By the magic spell of which Rupert is 
master, he becomes possessed of great wealth and is 
again;the object of aspiration to Stella ; but in return 
for the affection of his foster-sister Lelia, he pro- 
poses to marry her. Satanella perceiving in the 
presence of these two an obstacle to the requitement 
of her love, procures their abduction, with the aid 
of pirates, and disguised in the bride’s dress, sub- 
stitutes herself for Lelia, but being detected by 
Rupert while proceeding to the altar, and at the 
same time, news arriving of Lelia’s fate, the Count 
rushes out to the rescue of his bride.” All the 
foregoing is lovely : but it is mild to what comes after. 
** Arimanes, furious at Satanella’s disobedience, 
threatens her with eternal doom, if in thirty days 
she does not yield Rupert a slave to him. Stifling 
her passion, she proceeds on her mission to the 
slave market at Tunis, where Lelia is about to be 
sold, and on condition that Rupert sign the contract, 
binding his soul to Satanella, she undertakes to 
restore Lelia to him. Rupert signs, and returns 
with his bride to the Castle of Brockenberg. The 
thirty days having elapsed, Satanella appears, and 
claims the soul of Rupert. In proof of her affection, 
Lelia desires to share the fate of her husband, and 
is about to stab herself, when Satanella tears up the 
contract, and herself becomes the victim. She is, 
however, presented by Lelia with a rosary, and when 
Arimanes and his furies appear to seize her, she 
braves the demons with the sacred relic, and is 
herself saved by the power of love.” 


Now, considering that this is all which the authors 
themselves can say in elucidation of a singularly 
incomprehensible plot, the average mind may be 
excused for not being able to grasp it at once. 
Only a few more details need be adduced. Sata- 
nella was originally produced at Covent Garden in 
December, 1858, with Louisa Pyne, W. Harrison, 
and Weiss in the cast; on its revival by the Royal 
English Opera Company in 1884 the principal parts 
were entrusted to Mdme. Rose Hersee, Mr. J. 
Turner, and Mr. W. Burgon. ‘The Power of 
Love”’ was admirably sung by Mdme. Hersee, and 
“The glorious vintage of Champagne” was given 
with much effect by Mr. Turner. 


Is it not rather inconsistent with our vaunted 
regard for the national artistic welfare, that we 
should have to go to France for the composer of a 
new English comic opera? Such is undeniably the 
case, however, with regard to Nell Gwynne, lately 
produced at the Avenue, Mr. H. B. Farnie, the 
author of the libretto, having entrusted the 
composition of the music to M. Planquette, 
the composer of Les Cloches de Corneville and 
Rip Van Winkle. The book, it is understood, has 
done duty before, when it was set by Mr. Alfred 
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Cellier, whose opera, produced in Manchester 
failed to create any permanent mark; but, no doubt 
Mr. Farnie has retouched it for the present purpose. 
The author claims neither historical accuracy por 
originality of design for his play, which follows 
pretty closely the Rochester of Moncrieff, which in 
its turn is said to have been based upon an old 
French Vaudeville, L’Exil de Rochester. The story 
deals with an escapade of the two favourites of 
Charles II., Rochester and Buckingham, who, 
during a temporary banishment from Court, amuse 
themselves by playing at inn-keeping on the borders 
ofthe New Forest. Here they both lay siege tothe 
affections of the pretty niece of a miserly pawn. 
broker, Weasel, and here, too, they are detected jp 
their masquerade, and frustrated in their object by 
Nell Gwynne and her foster-sister, Clare, who, 
ostensibly travelling the country with a full assort- 
ment of theatrical robes and properties, continually 
turn up in fresh disguises. The intrigue ensuing is 
a merry one, and the scene in the second act, where 
Rochester is disguised as a ratcatcher and Bucking. 
ham as a beadle, while there is a second beadle— 
the real Simon Pure—and another ratcatcher, all 
engaged upon the same pursuit, is diverting in the 
extreme. Of dramatic cohesion the plot boasts but 
little, but the second act is so genuinely funny, and 
the first and third acts so full of colour and “ go,” 
that playgoers will not trouble themselves much as 
to the value of Nell Gwynne as a specimen of artistic 
workmanship. 


NELL— pretty, witty Nell,” as that sly old rogue 
Samuel Pepys called her—is, of course, the central 
figure. She has little to do with the action—indeed 
she does nothing until the third act, when she 
unmasks the two favourites before the King—but 


she is always en evidence, illuminating the stage with 


her brightness and pleasantness. As for the wayin 
which Nell pays off her score against Buckingham, 
it were easy to apply the words of Fabian in Twelfth 
Night :— 
‘“ How with sportful malice it was followed 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge, 

If that the injuries which on both sides passed 

Be justly weighed.” 


M. Planquette has not troubled himself to be 
original, and this has left him free and unfettered 
to produce a number of pretty, catchy tunes and 
choruses, which before long will be whistled by 
every street boy, and hammered out by every 
specimen of what Robert Brough in one of his 
parlour burlesques termed the “ direst machine of 
all informe ingens.” Miss Florence St. John as the 
heroine has plenty to do, and the music appears to 
have been written specially with regard to her 
extraordinary range of voice, which embraces both 
the contralto and soprano registers. The ambitious 
numbers are the least successful, both the “ incall: 
tation” of the second act, and the scena of “The 
Broken Cavalier” exhibiting signs of weakness; butif 
M. Planquette, albatross-like, finds some difficulty in 
rising from the ground, when he gets into his proper 
element he is strong of flight. The choruses alt 
admirable examples of lively, tuneful, measufes; 
and a huriting chorus in the third act is really 
spirited piece of writing. The successes of the new 
opera, however, are made by the old traditi 
English ballad of “ Green-sleeves” (sung by Nel) 
with its succeeding jig, and by a rustic duett @ 
which the comic pawnbroker and beadle, who have 
gone pastorally cranky, attune their vocal ef 
to the strains of the musette. Messrs. Lio 
Brough and Arthur Roberts make the most of this 
For the rest, Mr. Dwyer is an energetic Buckin 
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and Mr. Cadwallader’s clear tenor voice does 
,dmirable duty in the concerted music allotted to 
Rochester. vit 


Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, having given a concert of 
his own compositions recently in Rome, has so won 
the Roman heart that he has been presented with 
the Diploma of Harmony, member of the Academia 
Santa Cecilia in Roma. Who says now that English 
art walks abroad unrecognised ? 


Histories of Music and Musical Dictionaries, 
Cyclopadias, &c., from Burney down to Grove, 
have for the most part indicated the Free 
Hanseatic City of Hamburg as the birthplace of 
German Opera. From time immemorial the stately 
town on the Elbe and Alster has been renowned 
for its love of the divine art, and at the present day 
fully maintains its reputation as a head-quarter of 
executive excellence by keeping up the best opera- 
conpany in Germany. But it can no longer claim 
tohave taken the initiative in introducing the 
Singspiel or Opera into the Fatherland; for Dr. 
C. Beyer, in -his ‘ Deutsche Poetik ”’—recently 
published in Stuttgart, and generally acknowledged 
by German critics to be the most complete and 
exhaustive work of its class ever yet produced— 
proves by documentary evidence that Nuernberg, 
the native place of Hans Sachs, the immortal 
cobbler-poet, is entitled to the high honour of 
having also been the cradle of Germanopera. The 
learned professor gives the following account of the 
genesis of the first absolutely national German 
opera. In the year 1627 one Martin Opitz, a 
Silesian poet, translated Rinuccini’s pastoral play, 
Daphne into German verse. His metrical version 
was set to music by Heinrich Schuetz, and per- 
formed at Torgau, in honour of the then reigning 
Landgrave of Hesse’s marriage. Schuetz’s music, 
which has unfortunately been lost, proved a shining 
success, and its fame spread far and wide through- 
out musical circles in the Fatherland, firing Johann 
Harsdorffer—a leading Nuernberg bard of that 
period—with such ardent emulation that he set 
t0 and composed an _ absolutely _ original 
German libretto under the quaint title of 
Selewig (Eternal Soul), the music to which 
was shortly afterwards composed by an organist of 
Nuernberg, whose name appeareth not on the 
record. This work was the first purely German 
opera—that is to say, the first opera of which plot, 
words, and music alike were written and composed 
by Germans, not translated or adapted from any 
freign original. The manuscript of Seelewig is still 
existence, and has been inspected by Professor 
Beyer. That the opera was well known in Germany 
during the third quarter of the seventeenth century, 
may be gathered from the following incident, 
alluded toin ‘Die Deutsche Poetik.” Inthe year 1678, 
Johann Theile produced his Singspiel, Adam und 
Eu—hitherto incorrectly assumed to have been the 
frst opera publicly performed with a German text— 
atHamburg; upon which a popular preacher of that 
ity, who undertook the defence of that class of 
tatertainment against the attacks made upon it by 
theatrical Conservatives and pious precisians, de- 
cred from the pulpit that Adam und Eve was every 
whit as good a Singspiel as The Eternal Soul of Hars- 
orffer, which everybody knew, or ought to know. 
‘may therefore be taken for granted that German 
opera originated in the city, the name of which will 

for all time to come identified with the mightiest 
of Singspiele, past or present—Richard Wagner’s 
Meistersinger von Nuernberg—a Song-play that nobly 
‘owns the stately edifice of which Seclewig was the 
"ugged and enduring foundation-stone. 
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AN ancient controversy—by many thought to have 
died a natural death some years ago—has recently 
been resuscitated ia Germany respecting the 
spelling and pronunciation of the patronymic 
familiar, at least to the British eye, as Beethoven. 
Unanimity has not yet been achieved by erudite 
German writers upon matters musical upon the 
knotty question whether the immortal composer's 
name should be accented upon its first or second 
syllable—Béethoven or Beethéven. Dr. Alfred 
Kalischer appears to have established the correct 
pronunciation, if not the indisputable spelling, by 
documentary evidence which he has hunted up in 
certain Rhenish State Archives, and published ina 
recent edition of his “‘ Klavier-Lehrer.” He quotes 
a petition addressed to the Elector of Cologne bya 
paternal ancestor of Ludwig van Beethoven, in 
which the supplicant’s name is spelt “ Joan von 
Biethoffen” and ‘Joan von Biethofen;” and 
adduces later documents of an official character, to 
which the composer’s grandfather and father both 
sign themselves ‘ Beethoven,” as well as another 
“sification” to an august personage, written by 
Beethoven’s father proprid manu in November, 
1769 (about a year before the birth of the Beethoven), 
signed “ Johann Bethof, Court Musician.” As the 
word Bet-Hof is synonymous with Bet-Raum, a 
compound substantive unquestionably accented on 
its first syllable, Dr. Kalischer declares that 
no unprejudiced person will venture henceforth 
to dispute the logical conclusion he draws 
from that fact--namely, that the augmented or 
perfected name of which Bethof is the rudimentary 
form, can and must only be pronounced Béethoven. 
It may be observed that the Serene Electoral reply 
to the petition signed “ Bethof” is addressed to 
Johann Bethoff, a circumstance which would seem 
to indicate that the august ruler of Cologne was no 
clearer in his Transparent mind as to how his Court 
Musician’s name really should be spelt than was the 
latter personage himself. With respect to the “ von,” 
or more properly “van” preceding the Beethoven 
patronymic, and indicating nobility of birth in the 
Colossus of Bonn, it may not be inopportune to 
remind our readers of Beethoven's definition of this 
predicate, recorded in his ‘‘ Conversations,” which 
constitute one of the most highly-prized treasures 
of the Royal Library at Berlin. Upon page 42, of 
the first series of “‘ Conversations,” collected during 
the year 1819, are inscribed the following ipsissima 
verba of Ludwig van Beethoven. ‘The word ‘ van’ 
only indicates nobility and the patriciate, when it 
occurs between two family names, as, for instance, 
in the case of Bantink van Dieperheim. The best 
information with respect to this insignificant insig- 
nificance (unbedeutende Bedeutenheit) may be obtained 
from natives of the LowCountries.”” Whatever obscu- 
rity may be deemed to characterise this explanation, 
which certainly dues not apply to the German predi- 
cate“ von,” however correctly it may define the social 
value of the Dutch “ van,” is perhaps attributable to 
a congenital fogginess anent such trivial matters as 
names and prefixes, transmitted to Beethoven by 
his forefathers. 


ALTHOUGH more than a year has elapsed since 
the remains of Richard Wagner were laid to rest in 
the garden of “‘ Wahnfried,” the musical world is 
still expectant that some one of the dead master’s 
loving disciples should supply it with a volume of 
‘“*Wagneriana.” Several of his more renowned 
alumni are as well qualified to fill up this hiatus by 
literary capacity as by the intimacy of their relations 
to the great Tone-Dramatist ; as for instance, Hans 
von Buelow, Edward Dannreuther, Otto Lessmann, 
Carl Armbruster, or Moritz Moszkowski; but as yet 
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none of these has taken the trouble—it should be a 
labour of love—to collect the innumerable anecdotes 
of Wagner’s sayings and doings that have been 
given to publicity in German, Italian and French 
journalsand magazines within the past twelvemonth. 
Such anecdotes still continue to crop up from time 
to time in the columns of the Fatherlandish press. 
We subjoin two of the latest, just narrated for the 
first time in print by Augustus Lesimple, one of 
Wagner’s most ardent votaries in the ancient, 
odorous and eminently musical city of Cologne. 
** After Lohengrin had been given seventeen times 
Tunning at our Opera-house with overwhelming 
success,” writes Herr Lesimple, ‘‘ Wagner came 
down to Cologne to hear a performance of that 
work and to express his gratification at the splendid 
reception accorded to it by the Rhenish musical 
public. His friends and admirers arranged 
a banquet in his honour, and got together an excel- 
lent orchestra, which played at intervals during 
the repast. The programme was _ carefully 
selected in conformity with his well-known 
predilections; consequently,:as may well be 
imagined, one of its numbers was the overture to 
Freischuetz. Whilst the opening movement of this 
great work was being played, Wagner exhibited 
unmistakable signs of restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion. All of a sudden he sprang to his feet, walked 
quickly up to the conductor, and asked him to lend 
him his baton, craving permission to conduct the 
overture ‘in Weber’s own manner,’ as he had heard 
it led by that immortal Master and was fully 
mindful of the rendering he had then been pri- 
vileged to listen to. The Kapellmeister joyfully 
vacated his post; Wagner addressed the instru- 
mentalists in a few brief, pithy sentences; and you 
should have heard how they played the overture 
under his leadership, fired with the inspiration that 
radiated from his mighty individuality! ... On 
another occasion he came to Cologne to conduct 
the Evoica Symphony. Early in the morning after 
his arrival a military band took up its station 
in front of his hétel, and performed a serenade. 
(He told me this story himself, convulsed with 
laughter, when I called upon him during the fore- 
noon of the same day.) Thinking, as was but 
natural, that these matutinal strains were intended 
to be in the nature of a delicate compliment to 
himself, he rose, dressed hastily, and went down to 
the street door of the hétel to offer his thanks to 
the bandmaster in person. What was his comic 
amazement when he heard from the mouth of that 
functionary that the serenade had been played in 
honour of a Prussian general staying in the house! 
The general in question, I may remark, heard of 
the matter, sent for the bandmaster, tated him 
soundly for his want of tact in letting the cat out 
of the bag, and ordered him ‘to play another 
serenade for the great Master on the spot,’ which, 
I need scarcely say, was done forthwith with 
Prussian punctuality and military precision.” 


Tue twenty-ninth of last month was the hundredth 
anniversary of Daniel Frangois Esprit (never, surely, 
was a child more aptly christened) Auber, who first 
saw the light at Caen on January 29, 1784, and 
achieved considerable popularity as a composer of 
drawing-room ballads at the early age of eleven. 
He began the serious business of life a few years 
later on as aclerk in a London merchant’s office, 
but soon gave up commerce for the art to which 
Nature had intended him to devote himself; and, 
for the remaining six and a-half decades of his 
existence, bestowed all his time, talents and energies 
upon the production of music that has made his 
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name famous and beloved in every Part of the 


civilised world. ulie, his first opera, was private} 
performed in Paris when the great 1811 comet Was 
blazing in the sky; his second, Le Séjour Militain, 
was publicly produced at the Theatre Feydeau ty, 
years later; his last, Le Réve d’ Amour, came out in 
December, 1869, seventeen months before his death 
at the Opéra Comique. Auber’s works, strange to 
say, have for some years past vanished from the 
London operatic répertoire, whilst they retain ay 
honoured position en permanence on the musical 
ménus of the Fatherland’s leading lyric theatres, 4t 
the Royal Opera-house in Berlin, for instance, Fy, 
Diavolo, Masaniello, Gustave, La Part du Diable, Ls 
Diamans de la Couronne, Le Magon, and Les Fay; 
Monnayeurs,are still reckoned amongst the Zugstuecly, 
or pieces that draw, of that stately institution, 
Auber was in his eighty-eighth year when 
at least, so many of his surviving friends 
believe and assert—he was frightened to death by 
the Red Terror during the terrible reign of the 
Paris Communards. The German papers tella 
story in connection with the latest and most dismal 
episode of what, for three-quarters of a century, had 
been an exceptionally joyous life, which story, 
whether it be true or not—and we will hope that itis 
so—is prettily illustrative of German sympathy and 
respect for art and artists, no matter of what 
nationality. During the partial occupation of Paris 
in March, 1871, so runs the tale, a young Prussian 
officer was billetted upon Auber, and found out, 
after having occupied his quarters for a day or two, 
that his venerable host, whose health and spirits 
had both broken down during the siege, had con- 
cealed himself in asmall room of the “‘appartement,” 
apprehensive of violence or insult at the hands of 
the “invading and victorious barbarians.” The 
‘Herr Lieutenant ” craved permission to speak a 
few words to the maitre du logis ; and, being admitted 
to his bedside, doffed his helmet, and bowing pro- 
foundly, said :—‘t The great genius who created La 
Muette de Portici and Fra Diavolo has nothing to 
expect from mankind at large but profound rever 
ence and heartful admiration. Deign to be assured, 
M. Auber, that the number of those who are grate: 
ful to you is at least as great in. Germany asitis 
in your own country, and that there is not a mann 
the German army who would wittingly cause youa 
moment’s distress.” If twas said, ’twas well said; 
ese none vero, é ben trovato. 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 





BIrRKENHEAD.—On Friday the 28th December, a pe 
formance of the Messiah was given, in aid of the funds o 
St. Luke’s Church, in the Music Hall. Madame Billine 
Porter sang the soprano solo in a manner worthy of the 
highest commendation. She combined a profound knov- 
ledge of the art of vocalisation with a purity of tonerart) 
to be met with. The efforts of the other vocalists we 
also successful. 

Carpirr.—One of the most prominent recent events, 
from a musical as well as a general art point of view, Ws 
the opening,'on the 14th inst., of the Art Loan Exhibitios, 
at the Public Hall, Crockherbtown (a building capable 
ordinary occasions of seating about 2,000 people), in 
of the fund necessary for the establishment at 
the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art. Mr. T. H. Thoms 
is the director, and a series of committees have the deta 
arrangements in hand. The exhibition will be contin” 
for three months. There will be no lack of musical pe 
formances, Elaborate programmes have already b# 
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formulated for a number of concerts, and among the 
artists retained are—Madame Edith Wynne, Miss Hattie 
Davies, and Mr. Lucas Williams. The Cardiff Orchestral 
and Choral Societies, the Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, the 
Penarth band and other musical bodies have also been 
engaged to render special services. The organ, which is 
both large and ornamental, was erected by Messrs. Gray 
and Davison. 

Giascow.—The programme on the 5th ult. included 
Berlioz’s unfamiliar overture, The Corsair, the ballet 
music from Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Colomba, the adagio 
fom Mozart’s G minor quintet—for all the strings—and 
Beethoven’s No. 8 symphony. Mr. Manns conducted. 
A good many novelties found their way to the programme 
of the sixth Concert of the subscription series. One of 
those was Schubert’s symphony in E, as “ restored’’ by 
Mr. John Francis Barnett. The work was most favourably 
received, and it had the advantage of an excellent per- 
formance. Beethoven’s Coriolan overture, Mr. Mackenzie’s 
musical illustration of Keate’s ballad, La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, and Sullivan’s incidental music to The Merry Wives 
of Winds r, had, each and all, an admirable interpretation. 
Signor Piatti made his first appearance at the Concerts, 
choosing for his début Rubinstein’s concerto in A minor. 
Here the favourite ’celloist found ample scope for the 
display of his wonderful technique, but, on the whole, 
the work did not create much interest. Miss Hilda 
Coward was the vocalist. At the following Saturday 
Concert, Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique made its wonted 
sensation, and the programme otherwise contained the 
overtures to The Magic Flute and to La Gazza Ladra, 
and movements from Raff’s Italian suite. The notturne 
belonging to the last-named, with its tuneful, well-defined 
theme, experienced great favour. Felician David’s Sym- 
phonic Ode The Desert was performed in its entirety at 
the Concert on the 15th ult. Excerpts from the work 
were heard here some two years ago, and the impression 
left was so favourable that the management made note of the 
desirability of forming an acquaintance with the whole of 
this beautiful musical expression of Moslem life. The 
choruses were, generally speaking, well sung by the male 
members of the Glasgow Choral Union, and the fine tenor 
solos were in the competent hands of Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Sir George Macfarren’s overture to his Leeds oratorio, 
King David, Berlioz’s piquant scherzo Queen Mab from 
the Romeo and ¥ulict symphony, and the “Prelude and 
lsoldes Liebestod ’’ were all faithfully cared for by Mr. 
Manns and his forces. An admirable performance of 
Gounod’s Redemption was given at the eighth Concert of 
the season. The soloists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Helen D’Alton, Mrs. C. Williams, Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, 
and Riddell, the Glasgow Choral Union singing the 
choruses. Another densely crowded audience turned 
out to the succeeding Saturday Concert. For that matter 
the audiences at both series have all along been remark. 
able for their big dimensions. Mr. Lloyd again sang, and 
the novelty of the evening was the ‘‘ Storm”? movement 
fom Rubinstein’s Ocean symphony. The wonderful 
realism, conveyed in this latest known addition to a work 
of leviathan proportions, made a “palpable hit.” 
Beethoven’s No. 7 symphony, Mr. Harold Thomas’s 
Overture, entitled Mountain, Lake and Moorland—a pic- 
‘uresque and most acceptable composition—the ballet airs 
fom Verdi’s Don Carlos, and the second movement from 
Mt. F, H. Cowen’s suite in D, were also in the pro- 
gramme. The Concert of the 23rd ult. introduced M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann for the first time to a Glasgow 
audience. His exposition of Chopin simply charmed all 





hearers, and his success was so decided that he returns 
to give a pianoforte recital in the Queen’s Rooms on an 
early date. He was heard in the Polish master’s F minor 
concerto, and in ‘‘ Schumann’s Novelette” (Op. 21, No. 7), 
&c., &c, The last-named composer’s symphony No. 2, in C, 
again sought, but failed to obtain favour heré, notwith- 
standing a very fine performance of the work. Berlioz was 
represented by his Le Carnaval Romain, Rossini by the 
overture to The Siege of Corinth, and a “‘ Serenata”’ for 
orchestra, from the pen of Mr. Allen Macbeth, made an 
agreeable impression Ly reason of its tuneful themes. 
Beethoven’s ‘ Concerto Concertante,” for pianoforte, 
violin, ’cello and orchestra, was accorded a place in the 
programme drawn up for the Saturday Concert on the 
26th ult. Nobody hereabouts is the least desirous of again 
hearing this “‘ Triple Concerto.” True, the performance 
was anything but a good one. Enough, however, was 
discovered to show the absolute dulness of the work. The 
Leonore prelude “ No. 3” followed it, in the order of the 
arrangements, and to the manifest disadvantage of 
“ Op. 56.”". Mr. W. T. Hoeck’s graceful and clever little 
sketch Undine, was re-demanded with vehemence. It 
was admirably played by the band, and so also were 
Nicolai’s overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Lizt’s ‘*‘ Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F.”” Aremarkably 
fine programme was submitted on 2gth ult. It contained, 
for example, Beethoven’s violin concerto, in which Herr 
Hugo Heermann acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction 
of his audience. Mozart’s F¥upiter symphony, Wagner’s 
overture to The Flying Dutchman, the Lohengrin prelude 
in A, anda bright tarantella for orchestra by Raff. Miss 
Thudichum was the vocalist, and the young soprano had 
much reason to be gratified with her reception—a very 
cordial oneindeed. The event of the season was reserved 
for the evening of the 31st ult., Berlioz’s Messe des Morts, 
was then performed for the first time in Scotland. To 
the energy of Mr. Manns Glasgow musical folks are 
undoubtedly indebted for a hearing of this unique work, 
but curiosity having been satisfied, there is reason to fear 
that few have a desire to renew acquaintance with several 
of its features. The theatrical contents of the “ Tuba 
Mirum ”’ certainly astounded the audience; in a way the 
listeners were impressed. But it would be unsafe to con- 
clude that the sensational method, in which it has pleased 
the French composer to illustrate a dread subject, has 
met withthe approval of aught but those who affect an 
appreciation of, say, the horrible cacophony to be 
found in the ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique.’’ In all circum- 
stances, the performance was a wonderfully good one. 
The band was increased to 120 performers, the instru. 
ments including six horns, eight cornets, eight trom. 
bones, two pairs of cymbals, a couple of gongs, and 
of course, the eight pairs of kettledrums. On the 2nd inst. 
The Desert was repeated. - The last subscription Concert 
of the series took place on the following Tuesday. On 
this occasion Mdlle. Janotha madeher débuthere, Need- 
less to say she won in Glasgow, as elsewhere, an easy 
triumph in Beethoven’s ‘‘ No. 4concerto,”” The Pastoral 
symphony, Brahms’s Tragic overture, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Rondo Capricciociin E minor,’ were other items in the 
programme. At the conclusion of the Concert, Mr. 
Manns was the recipient of hearty rounds of cheering. 

A plébiscite was, as usual, taken of the orchestral 
works performed at the subscription and popular Concerts. 
The pieces which secured the greatest number of votes 
formed the programme of the last “ popular orchestral 
Concert” on gth inst. . Did space permit, it would be in- 
teresting to note some curious enough things pertaining 
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to this method of gauging the ‘‘ people’s will.’’ We can, 
however, only now state that the ‘‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique”’ again headed the list with 697 votes as against 652 
for Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony. Amongst the over- 
tures William Tell stood at the top with 455 marks. 
The ballet airs from Mr. Mackenzie’s Colomba took first 
place in this division, 441 votes being recorded in their 
favour, Raff's ‘“‘ Tarantella’? coming next in order with 


. 402 marks. In the Miscellaneous section, the Storm 


movement from Rubinstein’s Ocean symphony, carried 
all before it-—428 votes against 210 for the next in order, 
Mr. Hoeck’s sketch above referred to. 

A new operetta was produced here on the evening of 
Friday, 1st inst. It was written to the commission of 
“Ye Cronies’ Clubbe,” a private local organisation of 
thoroughly good fellows, amongst whom are several 
excellent musicians. The libretto is from the pen of an 
honorary member of the ‘‘ Clubbe,’’ and Mr. Ernest Ford, 
A.R.A.M., London, was retained to write the music, Mr. 
Ford has treated his subject— Daniel O’Rourke; or, a 
Voyage to the Moon ’’—in felicitous style. The work 
was, indeed, so well received, that, in all probability, a 
public performance of the new-comer will be forthcoming 
very soon. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s clever pupil shows how 
well he can write for an orchestra. That was made 
evident at an early stage of the performance, and parti- 
cularly as regards the treatment of the wood-wind. 
Throughout, the music is unfailingly melodious, several of 
Mr. Ford’s themes being, moreover, remarkable for 
elegance and grace— notably a serenade in the last act. 

The Princess Ida made her first bow to a provincial 
audience on the 4th inst. The “ Royalty” Theatre was 
well filled on the occasion, and musicians failed not to 
follow with lively interest the dainty and subtle orchestra- 
tion to be found in the opera. It is admirably mounted, 
Mr. R. S. Smyth’s scenery being, it ought to be stated, 
the subject of much favourable comment. : 


KENDAL.—An attractive organ recital was given in the 
Unitarian Chapel, on Thursday, the 17th ult., by Mr. 
S. Claude Ridley, of Liverpool, who was assisted by Mr. 
T. C. Fargher as vocalist. The programme consisted of 
selections from the works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Smart, 
Chopin, Gade, Grison, Auber and Lemmens, and was 
listened to by an appreciative audience that completely 
filled the chapel. This was Mr. Ridley’s third visit to 
Kendal, and he is evidently a great favourite here. 


LivERPOOL.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company now ful- 
filling a six weeks’ engagement at the Royal Court The- 
atre, has met with success as gratifying as it was unlooked 
for. Foremost in public favour amongst the works pro- 
duced has been Bizet’s Carmen, with Madame Marie- 
Roze in the title véle. The favour shown to this 
impersonation has been really extraordinary. The other 
works in which this clever lady has appeared are Lucrezia 
Borgia and Il Trovatore. Another noteworthy feature of 
the season has been the rapid advance made by Miss 
Clara Perry. As Mignon in Ambroise Thomas’s work of 
that name, and as Arline, in Balfe’s perrenial Bohemian 
Girl this painstaking young artist has been equally suc- 
cessful. On Saturday, the 2nd inst., Donizetti’s Lucia de 
Lammermoor was given, for the first time here for many 
years. It is stated that Mr. Carl Rosa has purchased the 
Royal Court Theatre, in which he is now playing, and 
that he intends to make it his permanent home. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann appeared for the first time 
in this city, at last month’s Philharmonic Concert, and he 
was so enthusiastically received that Messrs. Cramer had 








to arrange for an afternoon recital, which was given by 
the distinguished artist at St. George’s Hall, on Saturday, 
the 2nd inst. 

With an eye to the chances of the £200 prize at th 
National Eisteddfod, which will be held in Liverpool ney 
year, a new local Choral Society has been formed bya 
number of gentlemen from the principality, under the 
title of the “‘ Liverpool Cambrian” The first rehearg) 
has taken place under the leadership of Mr. Willian 
Parry. 

Messrs. Cramer & Co. announce for Saturday, th 
16th inst., a Ballad Concert with the names of Madam 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Clara Samuell, Miss Damian, 
Messrs. Joseph Maas, Henry Guy, and Signors Foli an 
Bisaccia. This is a rich programme indeed. 

Newport (Mon.)—On the evening of the 31st ult, 
Handel’s Oratorio ¥udas Maccabeus was performed by 
the members of the Newport Temperance Choral and 
Orchestral Society, with the assistance of several well. 
known vocalists, who took the leading parts. The weather 
was very boisterous, but, as might, indeed, have been 
expected, the Albert Hall was fairly crowded by the 
audience. Among the soloists were Madame Williams. 
Penn, R.A.M., Miss Annie Williams (London), Mr, 
Videon Harding, and Mr. F. Bevan (Chapel Royal). The 
leader of the band was Mr. William Sewell ; the organist, 
Mr, Graham H. White; pianist, Miss Winifred Hayter; 
the conductorship was ably assumed by Mr. R. Harvey. 
On the whole, the choir, which numbered about 10 
voices, acquitted itself in a very creditable manner, and the 
soloists won manifold expressions of appreciation on the 
part of the attentive and gratified audience. 

SwansEA.—On the 31st ult., a Promenade Concert was 
given in the Albert Hall by Mr. Haydn Parry. The 
attendance was large and the general effect pleasing. 
The leading artists were Miss S. C. Morris, Miss Polly 
Jenkins, Mr. Ed. Owen, and Mr. J. Haydn Parry. The 


band of the rst Glamorganshire Artillery Volunteers gave | 


selections from Jolanthe and Meyerbeer’s Coronation 
March with great taste and effect. The soloists were 
frequently applauded, and the Concert was altogether 
successful. 








THE monument to Johann Sebastian Bach is to be ur 
veiled with all pomp and ceremony, at Eisenach, in June 
next. Some of the most important of Bach’s works will 
be produced on the occasion under the direction of Her 
Joachim. 

An American journal kindly translates for its readers 
the title of Bizet’s Yolie Fille de Perth, and, literally 
enough, makes out of it The Pretty Girl of Perth. Wa 


there not an obscure writer named, we _ believe, Sit 


Walter Scott, who wrote an unread book called The Fair 
Maid of Perth ? . 

Tue city of Paris, with a generosity that might well be 
imitated by our own more prosperous municipality, has 
offered prizes of ten thousand francs and six thousand 
francs (four hundred pounds and two hundred and forty 
pounds sterling) for the best and second best operas. The 
competition is, naturally enough, to be confined to French 
composers. 

Says the editor of an American musical journal, with 
native modesty, ‘‘ In the course of time I suppose I shall 
knock into the thick heads of some people the fact that 
whatever enemies I have made, the ‘ great public’ are wit 
me cordially and sincerely, as they always have been. 
This editor seems to have about him all the elements af 
true happiness, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNEARNED FAME. 
To the Editor of ** Tue Lute.” 


Sir,—Permit me as one of those specialists who are 
engaged in restoring literary property to its right owner, 
if possible, to make a few remarks on Mr. Barrett’s article 
in your last number. With much of what he says I fully 
agree, but I must point out what most antiquaries learn 
in time, the danger that often exists of falling into 
Charybdis while trying to avoid Scylla. Mr. Barrett has 
done this with respect to Carter by accepting without full 
examination the story told by young Williams, and he is 
also in error in saying it has never been controverted. 
Some time ago I had occasion for another purpose, to 
examine the question minutely, and found the story a 
complete ‘‘ mare’s nest.”’ If Mr. Barrett will refer to the 
Musical Times for September, 1878, p. 502, he will see all 
the details. I need only say here that Baildon did set 
Percy’s ballad to music, probably before Carter, and in a 
totally different manner; that Mrs. Williams in her old 
age muddled the two songs together, and her son, of course, 
knew nothing whatever of the real facts. I possess copies 
of both songs. 

Ido not wish here to re-open the “ National Anthem ” 
question. The John [Cock and] Bull story has been 
blown to pieces repeatedly ; Carey may have been either 
the “father”? or the “ nurse” of the “ Loyal Song,” but 
ithas not yet been clearly demonstrated that he was 
either. The assertions of his posthumous son are of no 
weight by themselves, and were made for a purpose. I 
am still in want of something like real evidence. 


Iwill only add that while false ascriptions are, alas ! 
too numerous, it is “highly” dangerous to adopt so- 
called corrections without rigid enquiry, or to accept as 
fact what is often no more than conjecture or gossip. 


Yours faithfully, G. A. CRAWFORD. 
19, Thicket Road, Anerley, Jan. 19, 1884. 





REVIEWS. 


Patey & WILLIS. 


Hymn to the Creator. Motett for solo soprano, chorus, 
and orchestra. Words translated by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Music by J. Frederick Bridge, Mus. Doc. 

Tue fine hymn of St. Francis of Assisi “ Cantico del 
Sole,” is here clothed in a very appropriate and effective 
musical dress. The work opens with an allegro maestoso 
“Highest, omnipotent Lord,” massively written for the 
voices, and with a due mixture of what we are now ex- 
pected to call homophony and polyphony. Moreover, the 
ilmost continual presence of a short ascending scale pas- 
“ge, without being monotonous, gives unity to the move- 
nent, which is not prolonged. The music to the words 
“Noman is worthy to pronounce Thy name” should espe- 
tally be marked as expressive and impressive in a high 
degree, A soprano solo “ Praised by His creatures all” 
‘ueceeds, the chorus interposing here and there, and in 
this manner carrying on the work to its end. It presents 
‘modification of style sufficient for contrast, and if the 
indications of the pianoforte score may be trusted, is effec- 
Wely orchestrated. We note both fancy and power in the 

‘lopment of the composer’s ideas. Indeed the music 
Points to Dr, Bridge as to one from whom much more may 

‘xpected than has yet forthcome. The man who can 


“ite thus need not limit his energies to anthems nor even 
Cantatas, 
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NOVELLO’s PRIMERS OF MusicaL BroGRapHy. 

I. Hector Berlioz. By Joseph Bennett. 
Ewer & Co. 

Unper the general title given above, Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. are issuing in separate volumes the series 
of musical biographies which, for some years past, Mr. 
Joseph Bennett has been writing for the Musical Times, 
Mr. Bennett’s plan is to allow each composer to speak for 
himself as far as possible, he being unquestionably the 
best authority. In the book before us, therefore, we find 
copious extracts from the famous Memoirs written by 
Berlioz himself, and also from the recently-published 
‘* Correspondance Inédite ’’ and * Lettres Intimes,” which 
have been carefully ransacked for facts of interest. There 
are also a few letters and other documents now printed 
for the first time. All these throw light upon the strange 
conditions of Berlioz’s career, and the stranger character 
that had most to do with originating them. 


Novello, 


ALFRED Hay. 


Songs of a Grandfather; or, the Children’s Drawing 
Room Hour. Music by Henry John Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 
Words by his daughter, Mildred Gauntlett. 

TuIs book contains thirteen little pieces intended for 
use in the drawing-room during what Longfellow called 
the ‘‘ Children’s Hour ’—that time 


‘* Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower.” 


It must be presumed they were prepared some while ago, 
but their publication now will be none the less welcome, 
nor is it without interest as, insome sort, a memorial of 
the composer, ‘the kindest, tenderest grandfather that 
the heart of childhood can imagine.” The task of pro. 
ducing the book has obviously been a labour of love to 
the family of the late Dr. Gauntlett. It is a handsome 
folio, bound in white and silver, and adorned with coloured 
borders as well as initial letters and headpieces designed, 
we believe, by one of the composer’s sons. We have here, 
indeed, a true drawing-room book. The contents are 
worthy of their environment. Miss Mildred Gauntlett 
writes simply, tenderly and musically for the little ones. 
Here is a verse cited on the principle, ex uno disce 
omnes :— 
** T have a little brother 
With eyes of clearest blue; 
They seem to me to borrow 
The heaven’s tender hue. 
He is so soft and fat and round, 
His hair is all bright gold; 
I count his toes and finger tips 
Till they are all twice told.” 


As are the words, so is Dr. Gauntlett’s music. Unaffected 
and melodious, these little songs commend themselves at 
once to children. They are adapted, moreover, for young 
voices, while the accompaniment is so; easy that even a 
very elementary performer might play them. 


STANLEY, Lucas, WEBER & Co, 


Sing-song. Twenty-seven Rhymes. Selected from the 
Volume by Christina Rosetti. Set to Music by Mary 
Carmichael. 

Tuts is a book for nursery use. Its “ rhymes” are very 
much of the old nursery pattern, but with more graceful 
expression, while in some cases they happily convey a 
moral, The music is as simple and “catching” as 
need be. 
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THE COQUETTE. 
HE gave him her hand in the measure 
They trod at the old year’s wake, 
He thought with a pitiful pleasure 
*T was all for his love’s dear sake; 
Their footsteps hastened to borrow 
N ew life from the laughter and light ; 
What matter the waking to-morrow, 
If the dreaming be deeper to-night ? 
He gave her his heart in the measure 
They danced at the New Year’s birth, 
She deemed it a toy—not a treasure— 
To hold for a moment of mirth ; 
A plaything—to please and to perish— 
The passing of Time to beguile, 
So she threw him a blossom to cherish, 
And answered his sigh with a smile. 
In the dusk of a distant December, 
As she sits by the embers, alone, 
Will she, lonely and loveless, remember 
The life that she once might have known? 
The pleading—so noble and tender, 
The promise she gave to forget ? 
Ay! the sowing of sorrow will render 
A harvest of restless regret. 
Cotsrorp Dick. 





‘THE Promenade Concerts will begin at Covent Garden 
this year on the 2nd of August. 

On the 5th of next April, the centenary of Spohr’s 
birth, ¥essonda will be revived and given in Vienna. 

Dr. BripGe’s admirable Hymn to the Creator will 
shortly be performed at Cheltenham, Brighton, and other 
places, 

Ir is proposed to offer Sir Julius Benedict a testimonial 
on the completion of his fiftieth year in this country, and 
acommittee is being formed to carry the intention into 
effect. 

WE regret to see the death announced of ‘‘ Mary Mark 
Lemon,” daughter of the well-known editor of Punch, 
Mark Lemon, and the authoress of a large number of 
excellent lyrics. 

CoLoneEL MapLeson (Senior) has made another dis- 
covery in the shape of a new tenor named Anton, a native 
of Havana. . The gallant officer is said to be “immo- 
derately enthusiastic’ over his acquisition—a charac- 
teristic state of feeling. ° 

Mr. Caru Rosa and Mr. Gye were both present in 
Paris at the first performance of Massenet’s Manon. The 
two managers were bent on studying the character of the 
heroine, with views to its assumption by Madame Albani 
and Madame Marie Roze “ respectively.” 

Mr. Joun C. Warp, Organist of Henry Leslie’s Choir, 
&c., on the occasion of his retirement from the organist- 
ship of Quebec Chapel, has been presented with a testi- 
monial, consisting of a handsome silver “ Queen Anne ” 
kettle and a purse of money. The kettle bears the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘ Presented to John C. Ward, Esq., in 
grateful remembrance of fifteen years’ faithful and kindly 
work in connection with Quebec Chapel and district, and 
the Hampden Gurney Schools. Christmas, 1883.” 








Princess Ida, it is reported, has inherited none a 
the success of its predecessors, and will ere long by 
withdrawn. 

A MS. QuintetT and other works by Mr. Alf 
Gilbert, were performed at the Palazzo Sinibaldi, Rone, 
on January 24th. 

AMATEURISM is coming more and more to the fron, 
The Rev. Mr. Haweis has published a book, entitlj 
** My Musical Life.’’ 

THE coming season will witness, if rumour is to be 
believed, the production of a new comic opera from the 
pen of that most excellent musician, Mr; Ebenezer 
Prout. 

Mr. Cart Rosa has purchased the Court Theatr 
Liverpool, so that there will be no longer any difficly 
about finding a home for his company in the great st. 


| port town. 


Mapam_E Patrtr has arranged tobe in San Francisco 


| the roth of May, and, limiting her stay there toa fortnight, 


to return to England at the end of the month. After thy 


date her movements are uncertain. 





A KINDLY subscription is being raised among New 
York musicians for the relief of Dorothea Ottlia, a nieg: 
of Richard Wagner. With her war-worn husband, and 
four children she is in much distress and poverty. 

THE Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph speaks 
very highly of the talents of Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, who 
at a soirée given by her last week, played Beethoven's 
concerto in E flat major, with the aid of M. Lamourex 
and his orchestra. The young pianist is said to havea 
great future before her. 

Dr. GLapstone’s sacred cantata, St. Paul at Philippi, 
was performed in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on 
the evening of the 30th ult. A small orchestra took part, 
and Dr. Bridge presided at the organ. It is by such doing 
as these that the Church shows herself the true “ nursing 
mother’? of religious art. ; 


A cause célébre in the American music trade, the cast, 


of ‘ Burdett versus J. Estey & Co.,”’ which has been 
dragging on ever since 1869, has been decided in favour 
of the defendant. It arose from an alleged infringement 
of patent, and, involving some millions of dollars, woull, 
had the verdict been different, have affected the prosperity 
of nearly every organ manufacturer in America. 


Tue sudden illness of Mr. Charles Hallé, and his steady 
progress to convalescence have, in turn, excited th 
sympathy of amateurs all England over. Mr. Hallé ills 
so large a space in our musical world, and carries on such 
a many-sided activity, that*the bare idea of lusing him is 
instinctively put from us as a most unpleasant thing. 

Tue Denmark Place Choral Society gave a Concert in 
the Lecture Hall, Denmark Place Chapel, Camberwell, 
Friday, Jan. 18th, when Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion,’ 
and Spohr’s ‘‘ God, thou art great’? were well rendered, 
The programme also included Hauptmann’s “ Salve 
Regina ; ” Mendelssohn’s Motett.‘* Grant us Thy peace;” 
a new anthem, “God who madest earth and heaven” 
written by the conductor; vocal solos, and the First 
Movement of Prout’s Duo Concertante, Op. 6, for piano 
forte and harmonium. The soloists were Mrs. Robet 
George, Miss Emilie Sampson, Mr. H. Kearns, and Mt 
Robert George, A-R.A.M. Mr. W. Byrom presided at the 
pianoforte, and Mr. W. Miller at the harmonium. Mr. 
W. H. Sampson, B.A., conducted. 


$$ $$ _—_— rr 
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